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and in the later sixteenth century it was clear that
both Catholics and Puritans had a grievance. So long,
however, as political' controversies continued to be
conducted on religious lines, party development could
not have proceeded far without threatening to break
up Parliament altogether. A very different situation
was created when the religious issue in the form in
which it was presented to the House of Commons be-
came a part of the more general issue of the relations
of Parliament with the Crown. In its earlier dealings
with the Stuart Kings the House of Commons was
almost, if not quite, unanimous. The cleayage came
when Parliament made claims on the Crown that,
though they might be presented as the reassertion of
ancient privileges, involved a real transfer of power.
Such a situation arose with the preparation of the
Grand Remonstrance in 1641. It was finally carried
by a majority of eleven, and parties as England has
since known them really originated with that historic
division,

The position that it created was full of peril, and
the peril was not averted. The Civil War turned the
Long Parliament into the Rump, and it was only after
years.of painful experience that opinion throughout
the country determined on the maintenance of the
monarchy. Then the members whom the Rump had
so long excluded returned to their seats; the Long
Parliament became its true self again and made the
Restoration certain before it declared itself dissolved.
After the Restoration the development of parties
was again overshadowed, faintly in the reign of